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THE CHETAH, OR HUNTING LEOPARD. 


The chetah is anative of India, where it is trained for 
the chase; and also of Africa. It is as large, or nearly 
80, as the leopard, but is superior in height, owing to the 
length of its limbs, which are slender and tapering; its 
body also is less robust, and reminds one, in some degree, 
of that of the greyhound. The fur is more than moder- 
ately full, and of a yellowish fawn-color, beautifully cov- 
ered with round black spots; and a distinct stripe of this 
color passes from the inner angle of the eye to the mouth. 
A thin hog-like mane runs down the back of the neck. 
The forehead and outline of the profile are convex ; the 
eye is very fine, large, and expressive. 

In the ‘“‘ Field Sports of India,” the mode of coursing 
with the chetah is thus described :—‘ They areled outin 


chains, with blinds over their eyes, and sometimes carried | 


out in carts; and when antelopes or other deer are seen 
on a plain, should any of them be separatéd from the rest, 
the chetah’s head is brought to face it, the blinds are re- 
moved, and the chain taken off. He immediately crouches 
and creeps along with his belly almost touching the ground, 
until he gets within a short distance of the deer, who, al- 
though seeing him approach, appears so fascinated, that 
he seldom attempts to run away. The chetah then makes 
a few surprising springs, and seizes him by the neck. If 
many deer are near each other, they often escape by 
flight; their number, I imagine, giving them confidence, 
and preventing their feeling the full force of that fascina- 
tion, which, to a single deer, produces a sort of panic, and 
appears to divest him of the power, or even inclination, to 
run away, or make resistance. It is clear that they must 
always catch them by stealth, or in the manner I have 
= for they are not so swift, even as common 
eer.” 

To this account we may add that, should the chetah 
miss his aim, he desists from further pursuit, and slinks 
back to his master, who replaces the hood, and reserves 
him for another chance. When he is successful, the fe- 
rocity of his nature at once displays itself; so that, to re- 
cover the prey, the keeper is obliged to be extremely cau- 
uous, enticing him with meat carried for that purpose. 

American, Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


“O! girls! I have found out all about it, and the mys- 
tery is solved.” This was the exclamation of Lucy Ar- 
nold, as she burst into the room where a party of her 
schoolmates were assembled. Lucy was a beautiful girl 
full of life and animation, and the girls left their games, 














subject on which Lucy was so much excited, was one 
which had been the subject of conversation for a whole 
week, amuug the village girl. less thou.the arrival 
of a new comer among them. 

There was a neat little cottage in the village, which 
for a long time had been unoccupied. Early in the spring 
it was fitted up, and there was a rumor through the school 
village, that a widow lady and her daughter were coming 
to live there. Of course, all were anxious to see the new 
comers; but Mrs. Campbell seldom left her home, and 
more than a week had passed away, without any one’s 
having seen her or her daughter. 

One morning, however, the teacher announced to the 
girls, that they were to have a new companion, for Ellen 
Campbell was coming to join them the next day. It can 
easily be imagined how great the curiosity was to see El- 


}len, and when the next morning she entered the room, 
all eyes were turned upon her. 


Her dress, her manners, 
and her face, were carefully examined, and as much no- 
tice was paid, as ifshe were the first stranger tWat they 
had ever seen. 

When the hour for recess arrived, the girls gathered 
around Ellen, and invited her te.joir them in their plays, 
but she politely declined, and after speaking a moment to 
her teacher, took her bonnet and left them. As soon as 
she was gone, there was a general gathering, and it was 
interesting to hear the remarks about the new scholar. 

“] think she is very pretty, don’t you,” said Lucy 
Arnold. 

“Oh! yes, she is pretty enough, noone can deny that,” 
replied Mary B. ‘“‘but she has a cold, haughty look, which 
1 don’t like at all.” 

‘‘T wonder if she is poor; I heard somebody say that 
she was preparing herself for a teacher,’’ said another of 
the scholars. 

** Well, I don’t care whether she is poor or not,’’ re- 
plied Anna Thayer, a warm-hearted, affectionate girl, “I 
had made up my mind to love her; but I hope she will not 
always be as unsocial as she was to day.” 

**T'll tell you what, girls, if she joins us to-morrow, then 
I shall think the reason she did not remain to-day was, 
because she felt diffident, and did not like to play with us 
the first day.” ’ ’ 

The last speaker was one oF be older scholars, and it 
was generally agreed that to-morrow should decide wheth- 
er Ellen was to be liked or not. ‘To-morrow came, and 
as soon as recess was announced, Ellen took the short 
path leading to her own house, which was only a few steps 
from the school-house. As soon as she was gone, the dis- 
appointed girls looked at each other, and seemed to feel 
as if it was a personal slight, that Ellen had left them. 

“« What a queer girl she is! I should think she might at 
least spend a few minutes with us, and give us a chance 
to become acquainted with her,” was the first exclamation. 

“Oh! she thinks that we are beneath her notice, I sup- 


and’crowded around her to hear what'she had tosay. The pose, and I think we had better show her that we feel as 





good as she does.” This was said in an indignant tone, 
by one of the younger girls; and all the others seemed to 
think that they would show Ellen that they were not be- 
neath her. 

And yet Ellen was a lovely girl. She pursued her 
studies with great diligence ; and her recitations showed 
that hers was no ordinary mind. ‘Then there was so 
thing about her which made all who looked at her, Pe 
kindly towards her. Sometimes she would look very sad, 
but when she smiled all loved to look at her. man- 
ners to all the scholars was very kind, and soméfimes she 
would speak afew words to some of the younger girls. 
This, certainly, did not look as if she was proud ; but yet 
the fact of her leaving them every day, seemed to out 
weigh all other considerations, 

At last, Lizzie Smith, who had been listening to what 
the girls said about Ellen, came forward and said, 
ro Mow: livow Pood ge dug te have: peviy cat wee" 
Well, I'll invite Miss Campbell‘to my party, and then we 
shall see whether she is unwilling to associate with us.” 

This piece of information put a stop to all gossiping, 
and the girls concluded that Lizzie Smith’s party should 
be the proof of Ellen’s character. The note of invitation 
was written, and placed in Bllen’s desk, and all was curi- 
osity to know what answer she would give. But they 
were not long left in suspense, for the next day, while 
Lizzie was talking with 3ome of her schoolmates, Ellen 
approached, thanked her kindly for her invitation, but 
said that she should not be able to accept it. 

“Oh! do come. Do come,” they all exclaimed, think- 
ing that perhaps she needed urging. 

“I should like to, very much, but am engaged every 
evening, and shall not be able to,” Ellen replied in a gen- 
tle, but firm voice, and turned away. 

“It’s only an excuse,” exclaimed Lizzie, as soon as 
she was out of hearing. ‘‘She might come if she chose, I 
know.” 

‘** Ves, I’ve.no doubt that she had rather stay at home, 
and read some pleasant book, than spend the evening witit 
aset of stupid country girls, like us,” replied one of her 
companions, with a haughty toss of the head. 

From this time, all the girls seemed to treat Ellen with 
the utmost coldness. All, did Tsay? No, I had forgot- 
ten Lucy Arnold, who from the first time she saw;Ellen 
Campbell declared that she loved her dearly, and seemed 
determined not to believe any harm of her. She would 
often say that she thought her very kind-hearted, and she 
knew that there must be some good reason for her not go- 
ing to the party. But Lucy was the only one that treated 
the stranger with affection, and a shade of sadness on 
Ellen’s face told how keenly she felt it. 

But the time passed rapidly away, and Wednesday, the 
day for Ellen’s party arrived. The village girls, when as- 
sembled at Mrs. Smith’s, seemed to forget that any one 
whom they wished. to be there was absent, and they frol- 
icked and enjoyed themselves to the utmost. But soon 
after tea, while her companions were in the midst of their 
games, Lucy Arnold, unnoticed by them, slipped on her 
bonnet and shawl, and tripping lightly across the green, 
soon reached the cottage of widow Campbell... She knock- 
ed lightly at the door, it was opened by Ellen, who seem- 
ed delighted to see her. ‘‘ Come in, Lucy, and ¥ will in- 
troduce you to my mother,” and Ellen opened the door 
leading into the little sitting room, where Mrs. Campbell! 
was sitting. 

As Lucy entered the room, Ellen said, ‘‘ Mother, here 
is Miss Arnold, who has come to see us,”’ and she led her 
up to her mother and gave her a chair beside her, The 
old lady stretched out her hand to Lucy and said, “ I wish 
I could see your face, my child, but I can hear your voice, 
and that is very pleasant to me.” 

And then the truth flashed upon Lucy’s mind. Mrs. 
Campbell was blind! stone blind; and this was the rea- 
son that Ellen had refused to come to the party. As Lu- 
cy heard Mrs. Campbell tell how much comfort she took 
in having Ellen read aloud to her, which she did every 
evening ; she felt as though she would give worlds to be 
such a devoted daughter, as was her friend. 

After Lucy had made this discovery, she did not rémain 
long, but bidding her friends good evening, ran as fast as 
her feet could carry her back to the party; and hastened 
to tell the girls about it. After she had finished her warm 
account of her friend Ellen’s devotion to her blind moth- 
er, the girls all saw how unjust they had been to her. 
This was undoubtedly the reason why she returned home 
every recess, instead of joining in their games. 

The next day at school, all the scholars seemed to vie 
to see which could treat Ellen with the most attention. 
Some carried her flowers, and others fruit. From that 
day not a girl in the village was so much loved, as swect 
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STORIES ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 

Clement is a little boy, whom I love for the sake of his 
good father and mother. They are kind and dear friends 
of mine; and as they, and all his brothers and sisters, are 
far, far away from him, in the land I suppose you have 
heard of, called India, I like to go and see him sometimes, 
and then to write and tell them all I can about him, 

The first time after Clement came from India to Eng- 
land, that I went to the house of the !adies into whose 
hearts God had put it to watch over hiva as carefully and 
tenderly as if he were their own little son, of course he 
looked at me as a stranger; but we soon seemed to know 
each other, after talking about father and mother, and oth- 
er things interesting to us both, Ever since that time, he 
has always locked pleased to see me, and has liked toseat 
himself on my lap, and to tell me of the nice letters that 
are sent to him from India, and of much besides, such as 
little boys and girls generally find it pleasant to speak of, 
to those who really love them, and are interested about 

1m. 

But the last time I went to see Clement, as soon almost 
as he came into the room to me, I thought he did not look 
so bright and cheerful as usual; and though I could not 
find oftany reason for it, it seemed to me, as we talked 
togethefy that his face looked quite as different from what 
I had before seen it, as a cloudy sky does from a sun- 
shiny one. This cloud on Clement's brow did not look 
at all pleasant; and I wondered what had brought it 
there. 1 thought he might have a little headache, or feel 
tied, or have some uncomfortable feeling, not worth com- 
mlaining about; and so | took no notice of it te him; 
only I felt sorry for him, poor little boy, at the time; and 
T remembered it afterwards, and had not, therefore, quite 
such a pleasant recollection of that visit as of some others 
which I had paid him, I do not recollect that I in the 
least suspected the true cause of the clouded brow; I 
wonder whether you do, as you read now about him. 

It was not till some weeks after this, that the kind lady 
who seems like Clement's English mother, came to call 
on me. He was not with her; but of course I asked af- 
ter him; and she t:!d me he w:8 well, and good, and happy, 
which are the three things we best like to be told of our 
friends. I said then whit had struck me, the last day I had 
seen him. ‘‘Oh,” she answered directly, ‘‘ Clement was 
not happy then. He had not been at all a good boy the 
few days before ; and he did not know but | might tell 
you so; but at any rate he. could not feel comfortable.” 
I dare say you can easily guess what was my first feeling 
on hearing this; which was, that I was very sorry déar 
Clement had not been a good boy ; but perhaps you could 
hardly guess my second ; which was, that I was glad, very 
glad, he had felt that at time he could not be comfortable. 
Shall I tell you why I felt glad of this? It was because it 
proved to me that Clement had a conscience, awake and 
watchful, to point out to him the difference between right 
and wrong; and this is a real blessing to any of us, even 
though it may sometimes prevent our feeling comfort- 
able. 

Dear little boy or girl who may be reading this, stop a 
moment, and think whether it is so with you—whether 
conscience has any thing to do with your being happy, or 
unhappy ; or whether at times, when you know it could 
not speak smooth and pleasant things to you, you rather 
wish and try not to let it be heard at all. If you do wish 
to listen to it always, perhaps it may sometimes bring a 
cloud over your face, such as I saw on poor Clement's, 
and cause a feeling of shame or of sadness in your heart, 
such as was in his that day; for, indeed, if conscience 
speaks faithfully to us, we shall soon learn that ‘‘ in many 
things we offend all.” But if you do not, oh, you wil) be 
in. danger of far worse things than such feelings; for a 
time must come to the careless and thoughtless, when 
conscience will make itself heard, whether they will or 
not, and can only make them sad, but never the better for 
what they hear it say. 

My visit to Clement made me think a good deal about 
all this, and wish to say something to other little boys or 
girls that might help them to make the right use of the 
friend conscience, which God has in his mercy seut to 
have its home in their bosoms. And do you know, just 
while I was so thinking about it, I paid a visit to another 
dear little boy, whose conscience I found was making him 
afraid too, and of whom I will tell you. 

Reginald’s mother is a friend of mine, whom I love 
much, and often go to see; and when I do so, he is al- 
most sure to come and give me a kiss, and have some- 
thing or other to tell me about; often bringing me the 
account his mother keeps of his behaviour from day to 
day, from which I can soon see whether or not he has 
been “‘ exercising himself” to keep his ‘‘ conscience void 
of offence.” This summer Reginal and his mother were 
away from home for some time, so that I was lenger than 
usual without seeing them; and the first visit 1 paid them 
after they came back, I expected him to run and meet me, 
glad to see me again. Instead of this, though I heard his 
voice in the next room, and some one telling him I was 
with his mother, he did not come near us. I waited:a 
minute or two, and then went to the door to call him. 
But no, he did not wish to see me, and so he ran out di- 
rectly at another door. His mother then began to tell me 
why this was; but do you know, almost before she had 
said a word, the thought of Clement came into my mind, 
and I felt nearly sure that conscience was reminding Reg- 











inald of something set,down in his book which made him 
ashamed to show it to me, and afraid I should ask to see 
it. Poor Reginald! I felt sorry for him, as I had done 
before for Clement; but there was another thought, a 
very solemn one, that bis fear of my seeing the book 
brought to my mind; and it was this,—there is a day 


coming, when “the judgment shall be set, and the books | 


shall be opened ;” and even though we should say to the 
mountains and rocks, ‘* Fall on us, and hide us from the 
face of Him that sitteth on the throne,” it will be impos- 
sible for us to escape ; we must stand before the judge of 
quick and dead, to be judged by him, out of his book, for 
the things we have in the body. 

And now here I ryaliy must tell you another little true 
story—not of any one I have known myself, but of a very 
good man, now gone to heaven, whose life I have read; 
for it seems exactly fit to show you how a child may feel 
as to what I have just been saying to you. 

Samuel Kilpin’s father and mother kept a shop; and 
one day, when he was about seven years old, they went 
out, and trusted him to take care of all that was in it, be- 
lieving him to be a faithful, trusteworthy little boy. And 
so he was in general ; but we none of us know how weak 
we may be till a temptation comes to try us, nor how much 
need we have to pray that God would keep us always lis- 
tening to the voice of conscience, “ lest Satan should gain 
an advantage over us.” While little Samuel was lett in 
charge, a man passed, with pretty little white lambs to 
sell, for a penny each. Samuel had not a penny of his 
own; but he thought he should like very much to have 
one of these pretty playthings; and so he went to a draw- 
er in the shop, and took a penny that was not his, to buy 
alamb. When his mother came home, and saw the lamb, 
she asked how he paid for it; and he made her believe 
that 3 h.d done s:* tly. |The lamb was put safely 
on the chimney-piece, for Samuel, and any one else who 
looked that way,to admire it; and so several persons 
did ; but the sight of it made him as miserable as if it could 
have spoken, and said to him, ‘* Thou shalt not steal ; 
thou shalt not lie.” At last, in sad distress, he went out 
into a hay-loft, where he could be quite alone, and there 
confessed his sin before God with tears and groans, beg- 
ging mercy and pardon for Jesus’ sake. He then felt 
comforted, and even joyful, thinking the text might be 
meant for him, “ Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven.” 
He returned to his mother, told her all, and burned the 
lamb,which could never have given him any pleasure; while, 
he says, she wept over her young penitent.” 

I have read of a poor wretched man who, thus setting 
at nought all the counsels and reproofs of conscience, 
went on from bad to worse, till at last he was tempted to 
commit the awful sin of murder. No one saw it, no one 
knew it, no one suspected it. Years passed away, and it 
seemed almost forgotten. But conscience awoke from 
her slumber, and he “ und indeed that 


“ Her voice thongh terrible, was soft.” 


so terrible that he could get no peace day or night, alone 
or in company. At last he could endure it no longer. 
He determined to go himself, and confess his crime to the 
officers of justice, and bear the punishment of his iniqui- 
ty. He did so, and he died the fearful death of a mur- 
derer. 

I cannot tell you whether this poor miserable man found 
mercy with God, who saw his sin, and saw also his mise- 
ty, because of it. We can only hope he did, and leave it 
among God’s “ secret things.’’ But there are those whose 
consciences, once lulled to sleep, wake no more till a dy- 
ing moment, or even till they stand before the bar of God 
their Judge, who will then “ set all their most secret sins 
in the full light of his countenance,” and say that ‘*‘ there 
remaitieth no more sacrifice for sin.” To such, con- 
science must live ever after, to be to them as ‘‘ the worm 
that never dieth,” and ‘‘ the fire that is never quenched.” 
[True Stories about Conscience. 














History and Biographp. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
Epwarp. 


Edward, the son of Alfred, came to the throne of Eng- 
land, in the year 901. His nephew, Ethelwald, son of 
Ethelbald, one of his fether’s elder brothers, disputed. his 
title to the crown; but as Edward’s party was the strong- 
est, Ethelwald fled to the Danes, who made him their 
king. Edward was at war during his whole reign, with 
the Danes, Welch, and Scots. But, at his death, his do- 
minions were much more extensive than his father’s. As 
there is little in his history but the accounts of battles, we 
suppose our readers would not be interested or profited by 
the details. He died in the year 925, and was succeeded 
by his son ; 

ATHELSTANE. 


He was a warlike and powerful prince, and brought al- 
most the whole of England under subjection. He also 
made the Welch (the original Britons,) pay tribute. He 
revised the laws, and made some new ones, designed to 
benefit the people. He took care of the poor and help- 
less, and encouraged learning. He loved the Bible, and 
had it translated into the Saxon language. He died in 
the year 940, in his 47th year. His reign, in the words 
of the historian, was “‘ in time little, in deeds great.” His 
brother 





Epmunp, 
succeeded him, being not quite eighteen years of age. Hg 
was engaged, during most of his reign, in sanguinary wars 
with the Danes, He had, however, a taste for elegance 
and improvement, which gave him the title of “ the Mag. 
nificent.” He was guilty of one barbarous act, which wil] 
forever be a blot on his character. Having taken the two 
sons of Dunmail, the Danish king, as prisoners of war, he 
had their eyes put out. It was, however, common jp 
those times, to cut off the limbs, tongues, and noses, of 
captive princes. ‘This shows the horrible effects of war 
in hardening men’s hearts, making them cruel and revenge. 
ful, and extinguishing humane feelings. When, men are 


accustomed to the horrible trade of killing one another,’ ’ 


they soon become as insensible to the miseries they in. 
flict on their fellow-beings, as a butcher is, to the cries of 
the beasts he slaughters. But God punished this king for 
his cruelty. He, very properly, enacted severe laws 
against robbers. He was the first king of Eugland, who 
introduced capital punishment into the criminal code. 
He made a law, that, when a robbery was cominitted, the 
oldest of the gang should be hung. This, of course, ex- 
asperated the robbers against him. At a feast, while he 
was Carousing with his nobles, and heated with wine, he 
saw a robber whom he had banished, who had come to the 
feast in defiance of his authority. He ordered him away; 
but the robber would not go. The king, boing very an- 
gry, startec from his seat, and caught the man by his 
hair, who pulled a dagger from under his cloak, and stab- 
ed the king so that he died. ‘The robber was cut in pieces 
by the attendants; but, as you see, the king lost his life, 
And here, also, we see the folly of drinking and carous 
ing. If the king had not been under the influence of |i- 
quor, he would have known better than to attack sugha 
man, in that way ; for he might have known that he came 
there to do him mischief. He should have ordered his 
servants to remove and punish the man. 
Eprep, 

The brother of Edmund, came tothe throne in the year 
946, when he was about twenty-three years of age. He 
was affected with a loathsome disease, had lost his teeth 
and hair, and was weak in his feet It is said, also, that 
his mind was as feeble as his body. In his reign, the 
management of affairs was given up to the monk Dunstan, 
abbot of Glastonbury, and Torketul, another monk.  Al- 
though they ruled the kingdom well, they made use of 
their power to bring the religious affairs of the. country 
more entirely under the control of the Pepe of Rome. 
The war with the Danes was prosecuted vigorously, and 
the country brought more completely under one head. 
After a reign of nine years, Edred died, and was succeed- 
ed by his nephew 

Epwy, 

Son of his brether, King Edmund. He was a boy of fif- 
teen, when he began to reign. What do you think of 
that, boys? A boy of fifieen made a king! Do you not 
envy him his happiness? I heard a boy wish he wasa 
king’s son. But here was a boy king. Yet, when you 
hear his story, you will think yourself happy that you are 
neither a king, nor a king’s son. As soon as he came to 
the throne, he made his brother Edgar ruler over the 
northern part of the kingdom. But, the monk, having 
obtained so much power in the reign of the imbecile 
Edred, now became troublesome. Edwy, who was a gay 
and handsome young man, fell in love with his cousin 
Elgira, a lady of rank, and married her. This was con- 
trary to the laws of the church of Rome, which forbid the 
marriage of cousins, 

On the day of the king’s coronation, the chief nobles 
and clergy were invited to a feast. Much to the disgrace 
of the clergy, they sat long at the table, drinking aud ca- 
rousing; which shows how corrupt the Romish clergy had 
already become. The young king, it seems, was not 
pleased with the carousal; for he stele away from the 
banqueting hall, and withdrew to a private apartment of 
the palace, with his beautiful bride and her mother. Odo, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, seeing him withdraw from 
the company was offended, and sent some persons to bring 
him back; but they would not go. Then Dunstan the 
monk, rushed into the king’s room, and dragged him from 
the side of his wife, into the banqueting hall; at the same 
time abusing his wife and her mother. 

Dunstan, had been king Edred’s treasurer, and had 
been suspected of using the public money. for himself. 
The young king now called him to account, took his pre- 
perty from him, and sentenced him to be banished. Be- 
sides this, Edwy drove away the monks from Dunstan's 
monastery, and gave it to the married clergy, who were 
the pastors of churches It is probable that Edwy had be 
fore taken part with these pastors against the monks; 
which will account for the ill-will of Dunstan and Odo. 
At any rate, the king went on to turn out the monks from 
other monasteries, and to give their property to those min- 
isters who did the work. But, it seems he espoused the 
cause of the weaker party. Odo and Dunstan were able 
soon to stir up a rebellion among the Danes, in the north- 
ern part of the kingdom, and to set Edgar against his 
brother, who had given him his power. In a short time, 
he was declared sovereign of the whole Island north of the 
Thames. The malicious archbishop sent a gang of ruf- 
fians, who seized Edwy’s beautiful wife, branded her in the 
face with red-hot irons to destroy her beauty, and sent her 
off to Ireland as a slave. Such was the fate of this poor 


girl; (for she was only sixteen or seventeen years old,) 
which she experienced at the hands of these merciless 
But her youth, beauty, high birth, and good 


monks ! 
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conduct, gained her friends among the kindhearted peo- 

Je to whom she was sold. They cured her of her wounds, 
so as to remove the scars entirely from her face, and _re- 
stored her beauty; and they allowed her to return to Eng- 
jand. She started to rejoin her husband. But, the re- 
jentless monks were not satisfied with their former bar- 
parity. They seized her, and ‘barbarously mangled her 
body; so that, after lingering a few days in the greatest 
torture she died. Edwy died the following year, being no 
more than 18 or 19 years of age. It was said that he 
died of a broken heart; bat it is just as likely that he was 
assassinated ; for the men that were opposed to him would 
stop at no crime, to accomplish their ends. N. 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN.—No¢. 38. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 





THE WATCH-CHAIN. 
[Continued from page 102.] 


The happy Rudolph returned home, but it was not 
without a sigh—for the sacrifice had cost a severe strug- 
gle, and the effort was followed by a little dejection. 

“Show me your beautiful chain,” said his mamma, as 
he entered. 

“J have not got it,” replied Rudolph, a little confused, 
“Have you bought something else, which you liked 
better ?”” 

“No, mamma, I have bought nothing.” 

“ What have you done with your crown, then?” 

“T have it no longer,” answered Rudolph, with embar- 
rassment. 

Have you lost it, my dear child ?” 

“No, mamma, never I assure you, did I employ my 
money 80 well.’”? His mother insisted on knowing what 
Rudolph meant, and this dear child related, with the ut- 
most simplicity, his adventure. 

“Well, my dear son! yes, very well, my dear Rudolph, 
said this good and pious mother, embracing her child 
tenderly. ‘*God be thanked for his mercy. Your good 
papa will be made happy to-day. You fill us with joy, 
dear child, for we see that you love the Lord Jesus, be- 
cause you seek to imitate him.” ‘ You will have no beau- 
tiful chain,’”? she added, but here is a cord which I had 
braided for you myself, before you told me of your desire. 
Wear it, my son, and every day, as you place it round 
your neck, remember the words of the Holy Scripture, 
“He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 

Some days after, the father of Rudolph, who had also 
expressed his approbation of his conduct, took him with 
him on a visit which he had to make at a mountain ham- 
let, some distance from his village. ‘The pastor and his 
son having arrived, after a long walk, they entered a lone- 
ly hut, where they found, in its only habitable room, an 
elderly woman, confined by disease to her easy-chair. 

“ Still suffering, dear Margaret,” said the pastor, affec- 
tionately taking her hand, ‘* But always with the same 
patience; is it not so?” 

“God be praised, dear pastor,” replied she, ‘‘I have been 
alittle better for about eight days. My good sons, who, 
thank God, are very dutiful to me, have bought me at the 
fair, a nice flannel waistcoat, which has helped me won- 
derfully. ’ 

Rodolph trembled all over, and hardly dared to look at 
Margaret, who was not aware that her benefactor was so 
near her. The pastor, who had designedly conducted 
Rudolph to this cottage, asked Margaret how her children 
had been enabled to make her so fine a present. 

Rudolph touched his father’s arm, to prevent him from 
speaking, but Margaret who suspected nothing, answered 
with feeling. ‘ A young gentlemen met my children, and 
puta crown, yes, my dear pastor, a whole crown into their 
hands, because the poor things had told him, with perfect 
simplicity. what they wanted to do, and how they had 
been able to collect only a little more than three francs. 
Ah!” she added, ‘I know not who this good young mas- 
ter is, but not an evening has passed, without our earne-t- 
ly Praying our Heavenly Father to, bless him abundantly, 
and every hour, | may say, 1 do as much in my heart. 
Rudolph had placed himself behind his father, for he was 
#0 moved, that he fe lest. Margaret should see his 
tears. But he could ¢oriceal himself no longer. Francis 
entered with an aray fall of ‘brushwood, and after having 
saluted the pastor, and Jaid down his burden, he came and 
stood at the side of his mother’s:easy chair, from whence 

s eyes fell on Rudolph, whom He instantly recognized. 

p Mother,” cried he, ‘ did Yau see him ?” 

Who, Francis?” said his mother. 

Our dear benefactor,” cried the child, taking one of 
udolph’s hands, which he covered with kisses. 
Mage you to imagine, my young reader, what were the 
cs of poor Margaret, and how much cause Rudolph 
ad to give thanks to God, who, by his good spirit, caused 


eng taste such joy, after having opened to him its 
e. ' 





Fc he returned with his father, he said to him, very 
“ cerely, Ah, my dear papa, what would have been the 
Casure that the most splendid chain would have procur- 
“ compared with that which I feel within, at the thought 
Poor Margaret, and her two good sons.” “ Yes, my 
~~ Rudolph,” added his father, the privations which you 
. pe on yoursetf, to obey God,*and exercise true char- 
will change, in your soul, to a rich treasure of peace 

joy. Itis thus that our Saviour abundantly blesses 





the work of mercy which his grace has prepared for us, 
and to which he himself conducts us. 

Anda how often Rudolph, as he placed round his neck 
the cord which his mother had braided, said to himself, 
** How kind the Lord is, when he makes use of us, as in- 
struments of his goodness. O my God, teach me to love 
my neighbor as myself, and to open my heart and hands 
to the unfortunate.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


AFRAID OF PUSSY. 


Children who do not often see cats, are afraid of them, 
and will run away and hide under their mother’s apron, ii 
one comes into the room. But cats are not ill-natured 
creatures. If you treat them kindly, and feed them, they 
will shoW by ‘their ‘actions "that eee yon, and are 
grateful for your kindness. They are very useful in keep- 
ing away rats and mice, who do much mischief. 

One summer, when the writer of this had removed his 
family into the country, and shut up his house in the city, 
he one day went to the house to see that all was right. 
He found his cat in the wood-house looking very poor, 
and mewing piteously. He drove her away, hoping she 
would go to the neighbors, and get some food. The 
next day he went again—the cat was there—she came 
purring around his legs, and seemed much pleased to see 
him return. On looking further, he found a dead rat 
which she had killed and left at the door, and which seem- 
ed to say to him, *‘ I have done my duty, if you haveneg- 
lected yours.” He could not have a heart to drive her 
away again--the family returned, and pussy was provid- 
ed for. 

A little girl was once playing with a kitten, when the 
kitten accidentally scratched her hand. After this she 
was afraid of every thing that leoked like acat. Her 
mother was going to take a walk, and brought down her 
muff to keep her hands warm. As soon as the little girl 
saw it, she run and screamed—and was not pacified till 
she saw her mother put her hands in the muff. She had 
a little brother, who was much too fond of mischief. 
When the cat was standing on a stool in the yard, he tried 
to frighten her by pulling her towards it, as you will see 
in the picture above. This was very naughty—he would 
not like to be frightened so himself. It would have been 
much better, if he had taken pussy in his arms, and by 
smoothing her fur, and giving her some milk, he would 
have soon found that all three wer: good friends—and 
pussy would have amused them by running after a string, 
or a ball of yarn—and when she was tired, would jump up 














in his sister's lap, aud sing herselfto sleep. | Eprror. 
= 
Religion. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 


FOR HANNAH. 


; 

God spake, and it was done, and an immortal spirit was 
called into existence. Time stopped not, as he noted the 
event, but sped ouward jn his vast flight towards eternity. 
Time passed on, aud the immortal spirit increased in 
strength; the spark which had been created grew in 
brightness and clearness, and day by day, its beams ra- 
diated farther and farther, brighter and brighter; the in- 
Sant became a child. 

With every pleasing sight or souud, with every item of 
instruction, and whenever. the name of God was heard, 
upon the untutored mind, ‘* Some meteor theught would 
glance at will.” ‘* Where shall 4 find happiness ?” was 
a question which often arose; the birds, the streams, the 
flowers, were beautiful, and the spirit bounded with joy, 
but every thing in nature spoke of an original Power, 
mysterious, unkuown, and the spirit wondered, but com- 
prehended not. ' - 

Then, even the birds, streams, and ay would wea- 
ry, the cravings of the immortal mind would not be satis- 
fied, and still the question was, ‘*Oh! where shall happi- 
ness be found?” ten the spirit of God came down, and 
pointed out religion as the only path of true happiness, 
and a voice was heard, saying, ‘* This ts the way, walk ye 
in it.” 

The star, which at first had struggled for existence,,and 
glimmered but faintly, increased, but its brilliance was 
clouded by sin ; the child became a youth; pleasure held 
up before him attractions, the gayest, and most desirable ; 
even sin seemed clothed in'a garb of beauty, and that 
thoughtless heart was borne along with the current of 





worldly pleasure. Conscience whispered her warnings, 
and, pointing to the path of virtue and piety, said, “* This 
is the way, walk ye in it.” 

The spirit was stronger, more acquainted with the ways 
of the world, and better able to buffet the storms of life, 
when the youth became a man, but its brightness was 
more clouded than before, for, it was discernible only 
through the mists which overshadowed it; and the world 
seemed not so beautiful as once, and life grew almost 
weary, and the stings of remorse were hard to contend 
with. 

The soul tried to drown its conscioysness. in the din of 
business, and whispered to itself ‘‘ peace,” and when tn- 
able 10 obtain comfort, cried, “‘Oh! where can rest be 
found?” then came the “still small voice,” and whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it,’ and the spirit lis- 
tened to the voice, and that night there was joy in heaven, 
for one sinner had repented. 

Mortality was yielding, and the noble form was pros- 
trate in sickness, yet the sun of the spirit shone with a 
lustre more beautiful than ever before, but its mission on 
earth was finished, it struggled, and was free; then the 
angels of heaven came down, to usher home a kindred 
spirit, and as they led the path to heaven, they sang, in 
accents of love, and with countenances beaming towards 
their ransomed brother, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

Mary ANN. 








Nursery. 





THE TELL-TALE HOUSE. 

# Avat Margaret,’”’ sat by the front chamber window," 
sewing. As she plied her needle through and through, 
her thoughts seemed to be as busy as her fingers, for she 
would smile, and seem just ready to speak of somethin 
pleasant, and then in a moment she would look sad a 
displeased, but she said nothing, for there was no one in 
the room to speak to. Presently little feet were heard 
patting over the stairs, and then a gentle tap at aunt Mar- 
garet’s door. 

“Come in, namesake,” said the lady, and the child en- 
tered. 

This was little Margaret. Sometimes she was called 
little Peggy, but I shall not call her so, for I do not know 
why the better should be changed for the worse. 

Margaret’s large brother sometimes called her Peggy 
Pettish, but I do not think that was kind or wise. If her 
brother wished to make her more patient and gentle, he 
should not vex her by giving her a nickuame, 

Little Margaret was really very irritable, or pettish, and 
ber aunt thought she would try her way to cure the fault. 
‘*« My dear,” said the lady, ** have you had a pleasant time 
playing in the garden ?” 

“No ma’am, not a very good time.” 

“The first part of the time you was happy.” 

“* Why, aunt! did you go out there 1” 

‘No, | have been sitting here nearly all the time, but 
I have heard nearly all you have said. I suppose I have 
heard every angry word, for you generally speak those the 
loudest.” 

“O, aunt Margaret! 
enough for you to hear. 
behind the house.” 

“Yes, but I heard your words distinctly. They did 
not come to me directly from the garden, but from that 
new house across the way.” 

‘That house, aunt?’ “ 

“Yes. Let me tell you how you played. At first Al- 
bert, Lydia and you played ‘hide and go seek ” ainong 
the currant bushes, and then merry shouts and pleasant 
words came echoing from the house. Then Susan drew 
the baby along the pathway in her lithe wagon, and then 
nawesake got vexed, because she had not room enough to 
run, and she screamed out, ‘* Get away, you hateful thing.” 
And then Susan was angry, and began to use hard words, 
and Albert and Lydia began to join in the dispute, and 
then | heard no more pleasant sounds from the house,” 

Margaret’s eyes grew large with surprise. . She thought 
a moment, and then said, looking up archly. 

** Well, aunt, that house tells tales,” 

“Very true,” replied her aunt, “and so will many 
things around you tell tales in the same way. They will 
echo back your angry words. You will teach your own 
face to tell the story; for when you put on angry looks 
very often, they will become easy and natural, and they 
will be there many times when you do not know it, and 
when you would be very glad to have them stay away; 
and then they will tell tales about you; they will tell how 
your heart feels. And then the influence you exert over 
others will be constantly telling the tale of your own un- 
happy temper. Your little baby sister is looking at you 
tow every day, and Avondering what sort of child you are 
when you cry, and fret, and scold so, By and by she will 
try the use of her little tongue, and perhups she will begin 
to say, ‘“‘ No, I won’t. Get along. Let me alone.” 

*©O aunt! I don’t think she will talk so.” 

“Well, child, you did not think the house would echo 
your words, but it did. One thing I am certain of—your 
little sister, and all your companions, will catch your spir- 
it, if they do not use your words. A bad spirit is very 
catching. Did they not all get angry when you did?” 

“‘T think they did, aunt.” 

‘* Yes, they all did wrong, but. you gave ‘them the first 
lesson. Do you intend to give such lessons every, day, 
and all your life?” a 





I know I did not speak loud 
I was away down in the garden, 
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“© no; aunt Margaret, I want to be a good girl.” 

“That is right. I thought you would feel so. Now 
come and give me a sweet kiss, and try, after this, to send 
pleasant echoes all around you.”—Chris. Watchman. 











THE DWARFED PLANT. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

“Papa,” said Sophi., “ why don’t this geranium grow like the 
rest? It was put out atthe same time, and has had more care 
taken of it than the others, and yet it hasn’t grown any, while 
they have grown so much; and see its leaves how yellow they 
are, and it hasn’t had a blossom on it, and there isn’t a sign of a 
bud on it, as I can see.” 

“ Perhaps you have not given it the right kind of cultivation,” 
said Mr. Powers. . 

“I think I have, sir, for I have done just what the gardener 
told me to do. Iam very sorry it don’t grow any better; it 
looks so bad here in the border, in the midst of those which are 
ao green and flourishing, and have such beautiful flowers, Iam 
half inclined, sometimes, to pull it up and throw it away.” 

* I would not do that yet. I would remove some of the earth 
from its roots, and replace it with some of a different quality, 
and give it plenty of water, and see if it won’t do better.” 

“| have done so, already ; but if you think best, I will do so 
again. I mean to try to learn to be persevering.” 

“Tt is necessary to be so, if we would make any thing 
grow.” 

Sophia proceeded to do, as had been recommended to the 
plant. When she hed finished her work, she came and sat down 
beside her father in the arbor which stood in the midst of the 
garden. ve 

* Now,” said she, “ if it won’t grow and blossom, I shall have 
to give it up. But it will be almost too bad, if I have to take all 
that pains for nothing.” 

“ Parents often have an experience similar to yours, with re- 
spect to their children. They take great pains with them, use 
all the means of cultivation in their power, still there is now and 
then a child which will not make the desired improvement. 
Which is the worst, to have a plant that will not grow, orachild 
that will not grow ?” 

* It don’t rest with a child to say whether it will grow or not; 
it grows as a mattrr of course, unless it happens to be a dwarf.” 

“TI did not allude to bodily, but to mental and moral growth. 
A child on whom your efforts to make him intelligent and good 
have:no effect, may be compared to the plant you were speak- 
ing of; only there is this difference, that the failure of the plant 
to improve under the hand of cultivation is owing to some cause 
for which it is not to blame; the failure of the child to improve 
lies in himself, and for ithe is to blame. To have a dwarf and 
unhealthy plant in a fine garden, is an evil to be sure, but noth- 
ing in comparison with having a dwarf and unhealthy child in 
a family. I mean a child whose mind is stinted, and whose 
heart is hard and corrupt.” 

‘*T never thought of comparing a garden of plants to a family 
of children before, but J see there are a great many points of 
resemblance, and a great many things to be learned from 
flowers.” 

“There are, and while you are occupied in cultivating and 
training your plant, I shall be very glad to have you form the 
habit considering the lessons which may readily and naturally 
be drawn from them.” 

“ And first of all, 1 must see to it, that the pains my parents 
and teacher take with me, be not thrown away.” 

“ Yes, you must take care to grow mentally and morally, that 
you be not a dwarf.” 

* Won't you tell me just what I must do, in order to grow, as 
you say ?” , 

“ You mast take pains to retain the knowledge imparted to 
you, and to think it over, and exercise your mind; the mind 
grows by exercise, reading or study, and thinking, and observa- 
tion, and’sensible conversation, all make the mind grow. Then 
in order to grow morally, you must always do right; always 
study to know what is duty, and always be sure to do it. By 
so doing, you will render the efforts of your parents and teachers 
successful.” 

“T shall become a thrifty plant?” said Sophia smiling. 

* Yes.” 

* You haven’t told me how to blossom ?” 

“ You must take care to cultivate your affections. You must 
be very gentle, and kind, and pitiful, and forgiving. Warm and 
pare affections freely exercised, give a charm to the character, 
such as the flower gives to the plant. A beautiful flower gives 
a pleasure to the sight, but a warm and generous heart a higher 
pleasure,” 

At this moment, Mr. Powers was called from the garden, and 
he left Sophia to her reflections. She thought of what had 
been said, and fully resolved that her mind and heart should 
not, as far as in her lay, have a dwarfed and unhealthy growth. 
She remembered that not only careful cultivation on her part 
was necessary, but also that the dews of divine grace were neces- 
sary. These she resolyed daily to ask in prayer. 

She was gled she had not thrown away the geranium, since it 
had been the occasion of bringing valuable truths to her mind. 
She resolved to let it remain in the border, even if it did not 
grow, that it might remind her of her resolution not to become 
a mental and moral dwarf. 
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Her resolutions were ina good degree carried into practice. 
she continued to cultivate her flower garden year after year 
carefully, but*her mind and heart more carefully, so that it was 
once said of her, when her garden was the subject of praise in 
a circle of her acquaintance, “she is the loveliest flower, after all.” 


ee 


THE QUARREL AND THE POLICE. 


It was midnight, when I was awakened by loud and angry 
language in the street. The city was hushed touniversal quiet- 
ness at that hour; but here were two men whose odious pas- 
sious had not gone st, but were now rag ng in all their 
hateful malignancy. ‘fhere were words which Peannot record ; 
and there were frequent references, by both the infuriated men, 
to one aspect of Eternity, to no beings more alarming than to 
themselves; for few were more poorly fitted to have it open 
upon them. ras 

But, while‘about to close my upraised window and shut out 
the sad scene, I noticed the rapid approach of a man, who I dis- 
covered, wore a star upon his breast of thesize of a dollar. 
There was a sudden change produced by his presence. He 
was a Poxice Orricer. He laid hands at once on the princi- 
pal offender, hurried him off towards the police station, disap- 
peared immediately in the gloom of the long street, and all was 
as quiet as before this midnight uproar. 

As I retired for rest again, many thoughts crowded through 
my mind. 

1. What a blessing is a wise and energetic civil government. 
The quarrel, above noticed, might have gone on through the 
remainder of the night, breaking the peace of the whole neigh- 
borhood. And perhaps, other men, of malignant passions, might 
have been dréwn is” |“ aff.ey, and scenes of blood gnd death 
have ensued. But here is a powerful agency at hand, to repress 
disorder at its very commencement. Before a general confla- 
gration could occur, here was the means of putting out the first 
spark. Stretched out over that slumbering city, and guarding 
the peace of its inhabitants, was the powerful army, civil law. 
How much misery would inevitably ensue, were there no such 
guardians, and were all the wickedly inclined to receive no 
check, but were left to their own evil purposes. 

2. An interesting thought is suggested concerning the govern- 
ment of God. It repects its perfection. The law that arrested, 
at its commencement, that midnight uproar, and hurried off to 
prison its wicked author, valuable as it is, is very imperfect. 
Sometimes it fails utterly, of laying its hand on the guilty. They 
shun its eye, and escapes out of its grasp. At other times it 
may not be able to discern between the innocent and guilty, and 
the former is made a sufferer, while the latter escapes. 

But it is never so in the great government of God. Thelaw 
of God. not only reforms all the open wickedness of men, but 
even all the hidden and secret guilt of the heart. And there is 
no escaping the eye of the Great Giver and Executor of the 
Law! He need not send, as human rulers must, in search of the 
guilty. He is always present himself, a spectator of every wick- 
ed act, and able to arrest the perpetrator on the spot. Though 
he does not punish the wicked always immediately, yet there 
can be no final escape. The great day of judgment will bring 
up every offender, however secret may have been his wicked- 
ness, and however confident he may have been, of final escape. 

I saw the author of the midnight uproar hurried away fromthe 
public street, to be shut up where he could no longer disturb 
the quietness and peace of the people. So under the perfect 
government of God, every incorrigible enemy of the peace and 
happiness of the friends of God will be separated from them, re- 
moyed from their society, and sent where they can no more give 
them any trouble. 

There can be no greater blessing than to be at peace with 
the government of God, and under itsAlmighty protection & care. 

How are thy servants blessed, Oh Lord, 
How sure is their defence, 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence! 


~~ 





NEW YEAR IS COMING.. 


Many of the present readers of the Companion, had the paper 
sent to them by a friend as a New Year’s Present. But thatnew 
year has now become old, and will die within a month. We 
fear there will be many readers disappointed—the Companion 
will not come as usual, because the time has expired which was 
paid for, and the subscription has not been renewed, as it should 
have been before the firstof January. It is a pity—I am sorry— 
but perhaps this timely hint may prevent the disappointment. 

Some subscribers wish to have the Companion continued from 
year to year, and some do not. When we know their wishes, we 
comply with them. If payment is made without waiting for the 
time to expire, it will set the matter right, and both parties will 
be satisfied. Letters should be addressed to 

Naraamig: * 1118, Youth's Compan.on Office, 
No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
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DON'T FIGHT. : 


Little children, never fight, for that is wicked. If John, or 
William, or James, strikes you, dont get into a passion, and 
seizing the first stone within your rot hurl it at him; for if 
you return blow for blow, you will be but a little less bad than 
if you was the causc of the trouble. No, never get angry, for if 
you do when you are young, who can tell what you may be guil- 


ty of when you are older, with the strong passions of manhood! 
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Almost all those bad men who have been hung for deeds of y; 
lence, were those who nevet restrained their passions when they 
were as small as you are. Perhaps they had nokind fathers and 
mothers to teach them how they should behave, or if they had 
perhaps they disobeyed with impunity, and laughed and mocked 
parental counsels. Take warning of them, and when you 

ill treated do not retaliate. REMEMBER THE GOLDEN sg 


AN EXAMPLE FOR TEACHERS. 


Mrs. Wesley was a woman of singular talents and rare excel} 
lence, so learned that she was able. to prepare her sons for the 
college. She had the chief education of her numerous children 
One day her husband, the worthy rector of Epworth, was busy 
with his learned labor, probably with his “ Commentary on Job 
Mrs. Wesley was teaching the children in the same room, anq 
had occasion to repeat again and again, the same lesson, - Mr. 
Wesley, perhaps a little irritated by his abstruse studies, aroge 
and said with much feeling, “ My dear, why do you teach the 
child the same thing twenty times over?” She replied, with 
feminine meekness, “Because, my love, nineteen ‘Gene 
won't do.” 
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THE HOTTEST I EVER SAW. 


A gentleman at one of the hotels in an eastern city, sat beside 
a countryman, who, from appearances, had just “come down.” 
On the opposite side of the table stood a plate of peppers, the 
genuine red hot ones, strong enough to shake a man to pieces, 
which the countryman eyed for a moment, and then plunged hig 
fork over, and conveyed one entire to his mouth. He munched 
and munched away until he could stand it no longer, for he was 
the color of crimson, and the tears poured down his cheeks, He 
hastily took it from his mouth, and laying it down aside of hig 
plate, exclaimed, “ There! lay there and cool, will you?” 
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WELL ANSWERED. 


A person who suspected that a minister of his acquaintance 
was not truly orthodox, went to him, and said— 

“Sir, I am told that you are against the perseverance of the 
saints.” 

“Not I, indeed,” answered the minister, “ it is the perseyer. 
ance of the sinners that I oppose.” 

“ But that is not a satisfactory answer, sir. Do you think that 
a child of God can fall very low, and yet be restored ?” 

He replied, “I think it will very dangerous to try the experi- 
ment.” - 
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NON COMMITTAL. 


An old woman was asked what she thought of one of her 
neighbors by the name of Jones, and with a very knowing look 
replied: ‘Why I don’t like to say anything about my neigh- 
bors, but as to Mr. Jones, sometimes I think, and then again! 
don’t know—but after all I rather guess Rel: turn out to bea 
good deal such a sort of a man as I take him to be.” 




















ORIGINAL. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK TO THE FLOWERS. 


Ye lovely little fairies, 

So beautiful and bright, 

I know not what your care is, 
Except to give delight. 


For wheresoe’er I wander, 
Through meadow or through wood, 
I see your pleasant little smiles, 
Cheering my solitude. 

Sometimes the graceful lil 
Sometimes the aaa bias,’ 

And oft the sweet anemone, 

Peeps gently forth to view. 


I know not how to say farewell, 
To any floweret fair, 

But while you live, to nourish you, 
Shall be my constant care, 


Sweet music will I give you, 
Your short, brief life to bless, 


And print upon your tender leaves, 
A gentle, parting kiss, 


The tender flowerets raised their heads, 
And from each lovely eye, 

There beamed a look of thankfulness, 
To the brook passing by. 


And the delicious perfume, 
Which loaded all the air, 
Was token of their gratitude, 
For all his loving care. 
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THE NEST AMONG THE GRAVES. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


The cloudless sun went down 
Upon a church yard scene, 

And there a quiet nest I marked, 
Hid in an evergreen. 

As wandering mid the hallowed mould, 
With velvet vercure dressed, 

I paused where two sweet sisters lay, 
In death’s unbroken rest. 


There’ was a marble seat 
Beside that couch of clay, 

Where oft that mournful mother sat, 
To pluck the weeds away; 

And blest each infant bud, 

* Ant aver b pyese fair, 

at breathed a sigh of fragrance rou 

The idols of hy add on 


The unfledged birds had flown, 
Far from their nest away, 

Yet still within the imprisoned tomb, 
Those gentle sleepers lay. 

But surely as those bright winged birds, 
Forsook the sheltering tree, 

And soared with joyous flight to heaven, 
Such shall their rising be, 


Frora. 











